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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume III 


TOWN AND CITY SCHOOL REPORTS, 
MORE PARTICULARLY SUPERIN 
TENDENTS’ REPORTS! 

THis paper is a preliminary study of 
school reports. It covers twenty-six reports 
for twenty-five towns and cities in all see 
tions of the United States. The towns and 
cities were chosen at random from a much 
The 
population of the towns and cities chosen 


larger number—several hundred. 
varies from about 5,000 to more than 300.- 
000, An attempt to classify the contents 


of school reports” for these towns and 
cities is given in Table I, 


The 


roughly 


material in school reports can be 


under the following 


the report of the board; 2, 


classified 
main heads: 1, 
the report of the superintendent ; 3, sub- 


ordinate reports, 1. @., reports of other 
supervisory officers and of teachers, of 
officers and committees of the board other 
than business officers or committees; 4, re 
ports of business officers and committees; 
and 5, miscellaneous reports and items, 
such as reports of official and unofficial asso- 
ciations of teachers; parents’ associations ; 
boy seouts: rraduation exercises ; dedication 
exercises—a long list of reports or items, 
including, among other things, much use 
less material. 


A mere glance at Table I. will show that 


a comprehensive range of subject-matter 


is treated in most reports, whatever the size 


of the school system. It is true, of course, 


1 Address of the vice-president and chairman of 
Section L, Education, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Columbus, Ohio, De 
cember, 1915. 


2 Towns and cities commonly publish a school 


report annually, 
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that the range of activities discussed in th 


report of a given city varies from year to 
year; and that the absence of details con 


cerning certain activities in the re port tor 


a particular year does not mean that such 


found in the report of an 
But, taken 


reports represented in the 


details are not 
Other year for the same city 
together, the 
table show fairly well the general scope of 


contemporary school reports throughout 
the country. 
A few words of explanation concerning 


Table L. are 


plain themselves 


necessary. Columns 1 to 5 ex 
Beginning with eolumn 
6 the small letters and dashes should be 
interpreted as follows 

a means embodied entire, or in part, in 
the superintendent’s report as an integral 
part of his report ; 

b, printed as a separate document in the 
superintendent’s report, but not over his 
signature ; 

c, not incorporated and not used in th 
superintendent’s report, although printed 
in the same pamphlet; 

ce’, not a part of the superintendent’s re 
port, but diseussed or. at least, referred to 
im it; 

d, the city in question employs an officer 
of the sort named at the head of the col 
umn, but the school report contains no re 


port from him for the year under consid 


eration ; 
L, published in a separate school docu 
ment ; 
. no item of the pa d offieer 
of the kind indicated at th top of a column 


em: or the 


sort; or no 


? 


is employed in the school sys 
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V 1913 

vy 1914 | 
X 1914 | 
Y 1914 

Z 1912-14 


TA 
A \ I OF (caf I 
1 ‘ 
s fo <4 “ “s an 
gp) xe xe) Z 
~ = a = 
i 1914 03 239 O 239 
B 1914 U3 92 0 92 a a 
( 1914 O03 465 18 365 
D 1914 O03 299 O 255 i 
E 1914 U3'112. 0'112 b 
1913-14| U3 309 2 2S0 a 
G 1914 U3 90 7 bo 1 
H 1914 U3 326) O 15 
I 1913-14} 03 361 29 290 } 
J 1913-14}U3105 O 35 } 
K 1913-14] U3; 43) 2 41) a 
L 1918-14) 038 249 O 236 ‘ 
M 1913 |U3127 4) 90 a 
WV 1914 /U3 158 3 110 a 
0 1914 O8 613 O 613 
P 1914 U3 93° 9 67 
YQ 1914 1U3 142, 8& 55 
R 1913-14/U3 1038 10. 30 
S 1914-15/| U3 413 10 370 a 
T Jan.,'15 U3 45 0 5 a 
U 1914-15; U3 112 18 94 a 
( 
{ 
I 
l 
I 


Cities : U3 = under 300,000; O3 = over 300,000 
school report gives no information as to 
whether there is such an officer. 

For example, the data in column 7 should 
be read as follows: The superintendent’s 
report of City A contains at least one re- 
port of an assistant superintendent; and 
this assistant superintendent’s report (or 
these reports), though printed as a sepa- 
rate document (or documents) in the super- 
intendent’s report, is made a part of the 
superintendent’s report, though not in that 
portion of the report signed by the super- 
apples 


similar statement 


intendent. <A 
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Princip 


also to five other reports, namely, the re 
ports of the superintendents for cities C, 
E, I,J and O. (As a matter of fact, the 
superinte ndents’ reports for all these cities, 
except # and J, contain several such assist 
ant superintendents’ reports; and F and J 
each contain one.) Further, the data of 
column 7 show that the report of the super- 
intendent for city B embodies entire, or in 
part, the report of at least one assistant 
superintendent; and a similar statement 
applies to the superintendents’ reports of 
(B contains only one such 


Finally, 


cities L and V. 


report; LZ, two; and V, several.) 
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TABLE I ( 





ANALYSIS OF (26) SCHOOL REPORTS 2) TOW? AND 
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: although three cities, nan ely, dD, ) ind R, paragraph or two to sever pages It 
employ assistant superintendents, no re usually an introductory general statement 


ports by these officers appear in the school When it enters into details, it deals by pr 


report. erence with the business affairs of 
The number of school reports in which — school system, although it sionally d 
such subordinate reports are found is also with administrat nd edueationa 


seldom important, however; this number questions 
varies from year to year. The use made of For examplk 
these subordinate reports or other data by of the cities deals with the New Buildings 
a the superintendent is the important thing. provided during the vear and tl ist 
those buildings; Wider | Ol 1 Scho 
1. THE REPORT OF THE BOARD Buildings, expressing appro f the poliey 
Table I. shows (Column 4) that th nvolved; Evening Schools th a sugges 


if board’s report, exclusive of the superin- tion of the wisdom of keeping one or mors 


tendent’s report, varies in length from a of them open for a longer period during 
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the 


improving the administration of labor cer- 
tificates ; 


on furt 


adopted . Ni W 


year; 


SCHOOL 


Child Labor, an argument 


AND SOCIETY 


+ 


general terms a fe\ 


policy to 


be carried out 


VY items OI @ progressi\ 


in the immediat 





an investigation of school sites; future; The Budget, giving totals of ex 
Beautifying School Ground with emphasis penditures for the ensuing year. TI! 
her progress in the policy already chairman agrees to the recommendations 
Building Pol Cy, being an but wishes to eut out $25,000, because hi 

for a consistent policy of pro- does not think the item for which this 


argument 


viding adequately for the progressive needs 


of the (‘] 
} 


The 
very m 


deals a 


affairs of the sel 


paragra 


them i 


We \ 
many of 
ao ne ( 
for vear 
re ef at 


>» compel! 
‘} 


ty ’s el ildre n 


board’s report for another city 
uch smaller than the foregoing 
Imost entirely with the business 


ool system. The last three 


phs however, go farther. I quote 
{ 
att 
eve ireluily reac i 
ess e way Y ire spending 
e\ é é / ‘ I j tre 
ne 7 ‘ t 0 < 
tte ion ft e I 1 these re 
the super. lent e, and are }| 
hout I cism oO endorsemer rt tft 
is he s so I he er q lifie ] 
eT 8) l he é i \ t li¢ Oo! 
lid nerely say nent nat VI 
sg ant itions € ir w es, we 
es a pate ol es things 
to come, with the exception ol further 
north end of the town, which we may 
ed to ask f ex vear 


The report of the board of another city 


deals with the following topies: 


Growth: 


Litigation ; 
lving sections to form 


schoo] system 


ing the ¢ 


‘Itv school syst i 


Outlays; 
single 

of 
part 


Changes—a paragrap! 
several out- 
of the eit, 


(state aitect- 


Consolidation 


Legislation 


Administration 


Change in superintendent and enlarged 


space 
Survey 
paragra} 


survey 


names of 


The 


for 
of 
yh merely reciting the fact that a 


had 


Future 


administrative offices; School 


the preceding year—a single 


been made and giving the 


the members of the survey staff ; 


a short paragraph citing in 


is to be spent is authorized by th 
ate. The board the 


the chairman 


money 
] 


iaws of the st with 


ot 


ex 


also recommends 


ception 


a tax levy for a bond issue to build and 
adequately equip a comprehensive ‘‘first 
unit of a School of Trades.’’ Finally, th 
report contains a series of votes passed })y 


the 


trative questions. 


board on various business and admin's 


the 
last referred to who 


It is clear that taxpayer in the city 


light on 


IS seeking for 


the question of spending more money fo 
the schools will be somewhat confused 
the board’s report. Ss milarly, the citizen 


second « will derive from the 


of the 


board’s remarks about the superintendent’s 


ily 


‘‘anticipations’’ no clear idea of the board’s 


attitude toward progress; he may even in 
fer from hat the superintendent man 
fests an intemperate desire for progress 


but that the school com: 
upon to hold him in check. 

The foregoing illustrations may serve to 
show that just as the length of the board’s 
varies greatly, so 


report (or introduction 


does its value. On occasion, when it clearly 
and forcibly expresses intelligent lay opin 
ion, it may have an important influence in 
winning public approval for a progressive 
educational policy; but, in general, it must 
be said that the briefer the board’s report 
the better it is; 
statement 


and that, in most cases, a 


mere of the vote making the 


superintendent’s report the board’s report 
is quite sufficient—and best. 
This statement must not be interpreted 
as an attempt to minimize the board’s re 


sponsibility to the people. Nor does it indi 
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cate that the board ean safely either ignore The remainade r o1 ft S |] e ae 
or evade the duty of making a satisfactory voted to a discussion of the superintend 


report to the people. On the contrary, it ent’s report. 


shows that the board knows how best to per- 
» 


form that duty. It is not the board’s duty 2. THE SUPERINTEND! 

to make such a report, but to see that it is Since the board’s r port is appa 
made The board itself has neither the intended for the people, it is clear that 1 
time nor the technical knowledge to make superintendent S report is more 01 SS 
such a report, but it should know how to  tentionally also intended for the peopl 
secure such a report from the superintend | say more or less intentiona \ ecause 


ent. Hence, the board’s vote transmitting is not always possibl to aseertain from the 


the superintend nt’s report as the board’s superinte! dent's re port itself as p iblished 


report to the people shows (or perhaps we just what its purpose is—beyond 1 ol 
would better say should show) that th vious general purpose of giving a mass of 
board has required the superintendent t more or less well-organized information 
prepare a report; and that after studying about the schools to any one into whos 
the superintendent's report they have found hands the r port may fall This informa 
without or with modifications suggested tion ranges all the way from trivial com 
by them to be the report needed or desired. monplaces or from technical details of 
Any member of a school board who takes school policies, procedure, and results, to 
his duties Sel ously will agree that such abstract discussions of educational qGucs 
study of the superintendent’s report as en- tions with much or little—and sometimes 
ables him to vote intelligently on it as the no—direct or special application of such 
report of the board to the people is a time- discussions to local conditions and needs 
onsuming, exacting and important duty Also it is difficult to make out, in many 


Indeed, it may be said, in passing, that next cases, just what portion of the entire school 
to the selection of the superintendent him / report the superintendent's report is; for 
self, the most important duty of the boardis the running title of the pages is often 
or should be) requiring, hearing (or read- ‘‘School Report’’ (or some similar tith 
ng), eriticizing and assimilating the re or ‘‘Superintendent’s Report’’ in a docu 
ports of the superintendent—not merels ment of which only a part is signed by th 
his annual report, but the reports of his superintendent. Accordingly, for the pres 
work submitted month by month, and on ent study a working definition of the su 
occasion, oftener. Moreover, since the vote perintendent "Ss 1 port is ne eded. and I sh: 
of the board adopting the superintendent’s adopt the following: The superintendent's 
report as the board’s report indicates the report is (1) that part of the school report 
board’s approval of that report, both in sub- — signed by the superintendent; and also (2 
stance and in form, the character of that re- that part of it ascribed to the superintend 
port is, among other things, an indication ent or claimed by him as indicated by 
of the good or bad judgment of the board the make up of the entire school report 


with respect to the selection of a superin The figures in columns 3, 4, and 5, Tabl 
tendent, and indeed with respect to the I, taken together, therefor ndicate fairly 
whole educational undertaking entrusted to well what portion of the entire school r 
them by the people. port is re carded as pertaining to the af 


} 


So much for the report of the board fairs immediately under the superintend 
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as administrative and ex¢ 
Kor 
n the table, it appears that 


ent’s direction 
utive officer 
(17,J,Q0, RN 


the superintendent's 


the cities 


certain of 


report thus defined 


constitutes only about a third or a half of 
the entire docum 

Since it is impossible within the 
a single pa 
of superintendents’ reports r 
Table 1., I seleet th 
paper, 


me dentally, 


following for consid 


eration in this touching on some 


other items only and leaving 


these and still others for fuller considera 
other occasion The 


tion on some topics 


TO he COnS dered are 
lL. The 
What is the superintendent's report 


aims of the superintendent's re 
port 
for? And as subordinate to this main topic 
the following 

2. The 


tional 


reports of subordinate educa 


officers—assistant superintendents ; 


supervisors or directors, principals of high 
schools, elementary schools, trade and con 


schools, teachers; and other of 


tinuation 


ficers not business officers—what are they 
for? 
3. Business officers’ re ports what use 1S 


made of them in the superintendent’s r 


port 
1. Statistics in the superintendent's re 


port—what are they for 


5. Photographs of buildings or interiors 
of persons, or of activities; architects’ plans 
for? 


what are they 


N iper' ntendent’s Re port 
Turning to Table L., 


that 14 (about 54 per cent. 


(1) Aims of the 
column 6, we see 
of the super 
intendents make more or less specifie state- 


ments of the particular aim or aims of their 


reports. The following quotations illus 
trate the nature of these statements. 

The superintendent of A says: 

The chief purpose of the present report ti 
show what the year has brought forth—what 


AND 


SOCIETY \ III. No. 57 


Then follows a topical enumera 
18 ‘‘next steps to be taken’’ which were 
proposed in the 
year, after which he 


In order to kee 


+ , ; ¢ + ttey 


eas e e consider { ‘ e ma 


The report itself then fulfills its promist 


and presents in clear, terse, non-technical 
but adequate 
of the 


lustration of 


terms an orderly discussio 
items named It is an excellent il 
what a report intended for 
the general information of the 
staff and the publie should be 
The 
out that 
of the 


only that they may serve the 


superintendent of D, 


the board 


after pointing 


and all the employees 


school system ‘“‘hold their positions 


people that 


they may interpret and may xpress 
action the ideals of the city then goes 
on: 

W it ire some of thes« ea i how n Ly 
T vy he Xx] res ! ‘4 ) S 
es 3 ) ) é ed t 
tor the g s 3 il. ndust yn 1 

eflicieney | f og i 

r ) insSwe I the s 

it is he ye ) i ~ 
‘ ext lc } 
or suc! 1 programme 


} 


He then refers the reader to the reports 


of supervisors, principals, and heads of d 


details, and eoneludes his 


partments for 


statement of aims as follows 


This report, like the foregoing, fulfills its 


purpose, but its subject matter is not so 


well organized ; and particularly the reader 
fails to realize that he is being led progress- 
ively through the considerations presented 


for the sake of the ends in view—the an 
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vers to the questions proposed in the fi matters of port 
part of the superintendent’s statement of of the report is too 1 


ims. If the superintendent of D had enu organized to justify tl 


’ 
} y his fT? 1 nt oft each cont it Tes 1 rep 
+} nd soug! Ss report wot | be a mui 
stronger do nt As it 1s, the req 
} 4 . 
is rs a fesse! \ 1 OUT OL > ‘ 
SVST¢ S 1] 1 s a resting n the 
‘ bond ; 
S cs hut ne curmula ( ( ( 
1} 
t ns proy ec spe iliv for readers wt | } . , 


ST CO! i t \ 
e firs S give ; 
him to those subor: \\ 
f seems to me the pro 
ean te lent should 1 ! 
] ir ore $4 ’ is will be consi te) this nan 
I r**} 
ex t é i l XI " 
\ his pom | \ Sit nt ¢ 
for ’ r { ale iring vear 
} t , +) ) ; { rer 
It ne S n ng ft t14 “ mn x 
, ¢ eh? ‘ ¢ e city is er y y sicned by I rine The i} ; 
the vear ind ‘ l re nh Pot question has not ! ul ell Lilt | 
he exact al t give for these services of those reports or the bes . hey 
I ; , hing f ¢ y 
‘ 0 ‘ é 
. far as he has used ther 
16.( ) } ‘ + y nber is giver rirls and } e via 
he superintendent of G pi ts, ont 
young mer i ! ( é who ended ese 8 ) ! 
s pupils during the vear opening page of his re} t, 1 I “ 
| neans te something of how t e teacl S topies with a? imber of ih-t 
a g } nd etudied ‘ ] 
ind pu | and worked a each, and then states his intent 
hoped and feared and s rgled during the ve 
Ing with these tf ~ ! ()re 
It means to te t thread of a story, f € 
tion of the Sehe 1) 
i S ol l \ ‘ eT nto pra i \ ‘ ‘ 
home in F, and we 1 affect t 1 greater or less Kacts and What They lea . 
extent practically every é f her one ndred Changes and Imp ts ( 
; sona hit +e ' ; 
— —— and Recommendation I ; t ¥ 


Unfortunately this report does not meet About: Th Mons 
the expectations aroused by this earnest indaSummary. The 
opening. The disparity between the pron lise these tonics tito 
ise of the beginning and the subject mat at the close of 
ter of the report is marked After the of findines and t} pp} mn 
first few pages dealing with the material dations to which thev 1 { () an not 


equipment of the schools and some financial fa to wet from ft} repo? f w 
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; 


edge of the present condition of the schools 


and what is needed for their 


progr SSIV 


improvement. The report is marred by tl 


somewhat sensational phrasing of two in 


portant questions printed in large heavy 


the veliow eoverine yf th 


black letters on 


I 
(i; 

\r y t Ss 
I Oo ? Orist 
‘ fi 1 profi 
nte ‘ + Dp hl 
fund 

What } 1 of ed tion shall G 15? 

But apart from this defect and some 
minor defeets of form questionable and 


even incorrect English here and there), the 
report is a good illustration of such a clear 
forcible 
and the validity of the recommendations 
fail to 


make a strong impression on every reader. 


and presentation of school facts 


not 


to which they give rise, as can 


The superintendent of H says: 


The details sho nber of pu t 
rades ire hed e progre 
wl t \ é , = the ex 
penditure e be necessary in carrying 
rf) the fT ‘ s or t s OLS ind 
many othe ‘ yf vital importans » the di 
trict are ¢ ( es 3 il tables and ad 

| irtmer! i re Ss l ire lude i ner 

Ow ye the existence I er mnditions 
under Vv 1 ( ibored for the pas Tew 
year ») or pro lems f S il npor 
tan¢ é id to be met, 


and he then proceeds to the diseussion of 


these ‘‘two or three problems’’ in some de 
tail—a 


report. 


well-arranged, clear and vigorous 


The superintendent of M for 1913 says: 


This report w confine itself to a single issue. 
Indeed, there seems to be but one issue to-d 
nee } ‘ V s 1s t Y vyniie dift 
t » 8 Ss sin nd It co 
cerns é le of expenditure, b 
to I Yr the s 0] Svstel 

It othe \ ( 8 rie Issue th t i S 
heer } oO g . Vos vols mav } 


AND 
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+ 
i 


tor ed ) 
The entire report is devoted to a clear ex 
position and analysis of the cost of the con 


] ; 


temporary educational opportunities pro 


. + f 4 
COST OT Lie 


vided by M, compared with the 
much less expensive educational opportu 
nities provided eight years ago Limited 
to the exposition of a pie, and 
partly because of that fact, this is one of 


the best reports I have ever seen 


The supérintendent of V for 1914 says 
Ins 
! f 
i ties of M i ) 
rge of 
In passing, it may be said that this is 


the easiest known method of preparing a 


further 


on this method—usually a bad 


superintendent’s report. Some 
comments 
method—of preparing a report will be made 

The t} - 


rintendent 


later on, method is justified in 


ease just cited because the supe 
had only been in charge of the schools a 
few months when his report was due. 


The superinte) de nt of N savs 


My annual report to the board this vear is 
so n har i l i eve t as it is a 
S ipsho »f W 1 la Ss 0!s 1 
summary of present ns | ot future 
needs. Wit This ¢ 1 ew I leavored 
[ efly to e I é , v reports otf the var 

s departments he s + in a 
few mi es e ma i y ynta 


and he adds rather naively, 


»wever, I strongly urge that , printed the 


While some of this superintendent’s en 
deavors to ‘‘briefly epitomiz the yearly 
reports of the various departments are too 
too brief to be of real 


together they 


veneral and value 


to the reader, taken never 
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theless represent a serious effort on the or should beeon 


part of the superintendent to present his study of educational pi 


own view of the activities of the school sys The superint lent of / 
tem as derived from the reports of his as Last 3 

sociates and subordinates and from his own following f 

observation. He has not merely compiled : 


the reports of his assistants, as some other 


superintendents have, but he has used them os onsen 
The superintendent of 7 says: liseussions 
\ yng the activities which have been added to Ile then gives a list of fift ‘ 
oupmeal x since the beginning of my treated in his present report, incidenta 
, . oe ee 2 ving: viving the proper credit for the detaile 


After giving the list, he continues: study of these topics, when such study was 


Details with regard to these activities are given not made by himself, to those members 
é eir res é es n ti I ywil ré . 1 1 rl’ 4 
; : his staff who made them This repo 
i se dé iis a 1 the ther statist i na . 
’ rhe “PC? ed) rr eXe rviitve t 
wve been prepared by th Division of Ref pr ng | Ss 
‘ P nd Researe} scientific methods in school I 
s Divisio is now been in operation jut much more than the preceding it | 
yea! ind amply demonstrates its value to the sents the results of the tech 
schools of T by the work here presented. } ? 
: "< dealt with in readable fashion; and 
TI Is rr port throughout shows the appli ease Gives in terse sentences the ¢ at ISIONS 


eation of contemporary scientific methods to which they point and the measures 1 


in school administration and supervision. ghould be taken if improvement is to be e 
Itisa report base d on school facts and not pected This rep rt further ill strates ft 
on opinions. It therefore carries convic possibility of securing the gradual adoptio 


tion to those who are conversant with the of habitual self-examination within tl 
method employed. But it is doubtful if  cehool system. i e.. habitual examinatior 
many lay readers will take the trouble to jy the teaching staff of their own perforn 


assimilate it, and very doubtful, therefore, gyees under the leadership of a competent 


whether the desire expressed in the report superintendent. I say gradual adopt 

‘to place a copy in every home from  peeause the examination of th report 

which children are sent to the public tho same superintendent for the preced 

schools’’ will, if carried out, have the in- year shows only such studies by the sup 

tended effect on the people. The facts Latent. ‘iad by members of 1 taf 
wn by such a study of the schools as The superinte 7 nt of V save 

this report presents, together with the les The report of | 

sons they teach or the recommendations to the Publie S 

which they give rise, should be definitely 1913 

and interestingly stated in non-technical He then enumerates six } n top one 

terms in a report intended for the people; of them with elever tor t is wort} 

and while reference should be made in such noting that the first of ¢ { sis ‘‘E 

a report to the technical studies on which penditures for Instructior for althoug 

it is based, those studies themselves s} ould his discussion of t s ToT ! itivel 

be given in a separate report to the super brief, it shows that the superintendent re 


visory and teaching staff—to those who are’ gards cost of instructior some extent 
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at least, as well as instruction itself within 


his province. Then follows an orderly dis 


CUSSION sometimes very detailed as the 


length of the report 


SU pages) indicates, 


of the topics enumerated This is a read 


able report; but its length and the total 


bulk of the volume (638 pages in which 


it is printed are so great as to repel any 


but the t courageous reader, or the most 


mos 


earnest seckers for intormation. 


bulk and velght ot ti volume 1 ist he a 
Severe Strain on perseverance even 
Stl h persors sul ! rey rt n 
tended for the people t is specifically des- 
ignated as a part of the board’s report 


that ( ould be 


It also contains mucl 


contains much matter con 


densed to advantage. 


matter that need not be printed at all; but 
of this last feature of this report and of 
many other reports, more hereafter 


The superintendent of 


Says: 


A school report aims to give to vou and to the 


pubhie in condensed and comprehensive form such 
nformation as is necessary to thoroughly unde 

stand the problems which onfront 1 educational 
board and, it the same time, to show what actions 
have been taken to meet the needs of the com 
munity To do this t Ss necessary to discuss 


financial measures, the plans and policies of your 


administrative ofheers, your teaching force, the 


different agencies v h have been established to 
bring the best in education to the greatest num 


statistical data as 


bers, the schoo lant, and such 
, I 


will best show the rapidly changing requirements 
This report w also contain extracts of reports 
from your supervisors. 


It can not be said that the superintend 
ent’s report gives this information in such 
Kor 


example, immediately under the statement 


form as to facilitate its assimilation. 
of aims just given, there is a break in the 
text 
The discussion of this topic includes sta- 
tables of 


with the heading School Buildings. 


tistical eosts of buildings with 
photographs and floor plans of some of 
Then, 


tables are given presenting statistics of per 


them. without any introduction, 


AND 
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sons of school age; registration; numbers 


graduates for a term of 
table of 
per pupil of fuel and light for a number 


list of the 


of high school 


years; then a comparative cost 


of years; a names of superin 


tendents since 1867; a similar list of names 
of high-school principals; a list of mem- 
hye rs of the board of edueation na of Ss 


and treasurers 


secretaries 
then, similarly a series of financial tables 


then a o 


table giving the number and pel 
centages of promotion by grades for all th 
elementary schools; 


the 


then abruptly appears 


] } 
crt) Schoo 


report of the | 
of the 


principa 


superintendent ’s 


and the remainder 


report consists a 


lmost wWhollv ol subord ate 


reports addressed to the superintenden 
but presented without comment. Such a 
report is confusing and disappointing—es 
pecially so in view of the promise given at 
the outset; and it illustrates again that 
unsatisfactory method of making a super- 
intendent’s report which consists merely 
or chiefly in assembling a mass of subor 
dinate reports without specific references 
to them or interpretation of them. 


The superintendent of Z says 


The purpose of this report s to give a short 
count of the work whieh our schools have lione 
during the past year, and to point out to what 
gree they are ready for more progress and ! 


provement, 


This statement is in substance the state- 


ment, of aim in many reports. Taken as it 


stands, it is too general to be of any real 


value. If it expresses the real aim of the 


superintendent in every report he writes, 


and he out his purpose, it is clear 


carries 
that there will probably be a good deal of 
repetition from year to year with corre 


sponding lack of interest for both writer 


and readers. The superintendent of Z is 


not content. however, with this general 


statement, for in the next paragraph he 


adds: 
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1 Although the superintendent of Z , "i ' ( r | 
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ria i 
= I 
ST it he vas 1USt leaving tol \ rk Se 
I | regrets that In consequence His 
t iss ~ 
, st be bref. this report. like some 
: ’ : mn ¢n wandan ¢i of < 
s, is disappointing. It does not 
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THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION OF THE ame ¥ 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA reasonapd elrort Sul . \] 
lr it were not bad form for one who 1 na growth n view OF I reumsi 
s intimately and vitally interested as ar adie asary thereror ' vs 
person in the state in the qualifications suitution ;, 
teachers. | should like to eongratulat not only be my p y 5 
\linnesota upon her achievements in edu ture as We It is 
on and upon the superiority of her Knowledge that matter | 
hner-tra ning agencies I sho ld ike to may exptoit TitUtLO t 
ntribute my share of work to the making t is results that , Hitution 
a profession out of the occupation h par S i . 
teaching, to improving the character of OF orga it10 ( 
ss-room instruction, to investigating th pun S s00n CISCI stat 3a 
most economical methods of learning, and pe! t righ 
to extending and promoting the welfare stitution su} 
I i 


{f the public school in Minnesota 0 
] oo? ; 7 i nyt if 
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s not to be found in the extent to which 


its ‘‘goods are ke pt in front window, 


but in its achievements. It will be our pur- 


pose at the College of Education to achieve 


as much as possible, to secure the maximum 


effie) 


ency with the force, the influence, and 
the funds at our ‘ommand. 

It is clear that college ideals can never 
be disassociated from the men who com- 
pose the ilty We have found that 
there is a conscious attempt and desire 
the part of the various departments of the 


Minnesota offering academ 


University of 
instruction to choose men of liberal trai 
skill to giv 
And 
department of education itseif 
ype 
; . ] ] t f tae 
interested in the development of the tech 


ing and of expert teaching 
eourses to those 


the 


we have a 


preparing to teach. 
within 


small group of pe who are 


nique of teaching and in educational r 


search. These two great functions can not 


eolle ve 


be realized in a 
We appreciate 


independently of 
the fact that 


one may be a very acceptable teacher and 


each other 


poor in research, or that he may be good in 
research and poor in teaching, but in our 


particular field, where the frontier of knowi- 


edge is so near at hand, it is the business of 


a college of education to discharge both 


functions. Four of the men of professoriai 
rank in our department are bringing to a 
conclusion investigations extending over 
several years and their results will be pub 
lished within the present year. 

The spirit of the man who delves in new 
fields, who discovers new facts, who appre- 
ciates how knowledge is made, is contagious. 
Already this year sixteen graduate students 
in education have associated themselves with 
work 


these men, and these students are at 


upon special 
addition to the 


quired of them, they meet without credit in 


problems in education. In 


regular class work re- 


a bi-weekly conference with the faculty for 


a discussion of the particular problems 


AND 
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which they are investi Some ol 
these problems are in the history of educa- 
tion, some in educational psychology, som 
in administration and supervision. 

We believe that 


ideals are concerned will be what its faculty 


an Institution so far asits 
it to be, and we expect this college to 
ecome as good a pl ice for graduate work 
n education 


find those 


Whenever ws 

do better 

elsewhere, we shall advise them to ¢ 
think 


But we shall bend every effort 


as can be found. 
who feel that they ear 
0 where 


they they can get the best work 


results which show that those who teach in 


our institution are students of education. 


men and women imbued with hi 


sional motives, and conscious of their socia 


From such te 
f the college. The tra 


leave behind will be 


servantships. 
emanate the ideals « 
traditions 
The ideals 


the ideals 


ditions they 
for worthy intellectual work 
they will seek to establish will be 
of patient, trustworthy investigation. The 
contributions they make will be designed 
thought 


Such will be one 


and to 


of tl 


to liberalize educational 


mprove teaching. 


services which this or any other 


createst 
college can render this or another state. 

The mature men and women who have 
come and who will continue to come to us 
are likely to enjoy positions of educational 
leadership in the great northwest. Som: 


of them will teach in normal schools and 


some will become public school administra- 
tors. We 


of attention 


maintain that an inereasinz 


amount must be given to th 


trai people for such positions. 


the teachers of teach 


in other colleges or normal schools will 


ining of 
Those who are to be 
ers 
now find for the first time in the history of 
the College of Education enough work to 
enable them to secure the degree of docto1 
And 
ested in publie-school positions will find the 


field for the first 


of philosophy. those who are inter- 


time being differentiated 
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nto administration, supervision and teach 
ng. An increasing amount of attention is 
being given to the first two of these, ad 
ministration and supervision. 

For many years the public has been quot 
ng with glibness and with apparent con 
vietion that old aphorism ‘*As the teacher 
so the school,’’ a doctrine which contains a 
large element of truth, and yet is accom 
panied by many fallacious implieations 


} 


‘here was a time when this aphorism was 

true, but that day passed when the Ame 
n people began to provide for super 
sion as a tunction of p iblie education. 


positive fact if we take 
three groups of teachers having approxi 
same native ability but differ 
ng as to training: one group of whom are 


inother, normal-sechool 


ollege graduates ; 
graduates; and the third, high-school grad- 
lates, and provide no supervision for th 
first group, indifferent supervision for the 
second group, and expert supervision for 
the third, that the results secured will be 
in terms of the character and amount of 
supervision received and not in terms of 
the training of the respective 


I he MM 


ment against the training of teachers but 


groups. 
facts are not presented as an argu- 
as an argument for the training of super 
visors and administrators. That the super 
intendents and supervisors of the next gen 
eration will have more scholarship and will 
be keener judges of instruction is no ecriti- 


cism upon those of the present generation. 


We shall not only need men who are good 
organizers and good managers but m¢ n W ho 
tests and 


know how to apply scientific 


standards for the improvement of their 


schools. Those who trust to mere experi- 
ence to bring them the advancement they 
A lib- 
eral academic and professional training will 
be needed. 


larger 


covet are likely to be disappointed. 


We should have an increasingly 


number of men qualifying them- 
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mission, the supervisor must consider its 


adaptability to the various grades and to 
the different 
the school 


to harn 


types of mind represented il 
Moreover. he 


onize with the intellectua 


must arrange 
deve ] yp) 


ment of the 


neither too much nor too little 1s given t 
any part cular class The definitive or 
prescriptive funetion ] supervision Ss 
oncerned with four things 

l. The grade distribution of the subje 
matter 


2. The ti 


matter 


distribution of thy 


3. The adjustment of the material to the 


types of mind represented in 

the school. 

survey of the methods to be « 

n presenting the material. 
It will be noted that thes 

ire arranged n the 

| nd 


limits may be 


four th 


ngs 
order in which they 


themselves to organization. Subject 
prescribed with great exact 
ods must he left partly To 


ness but the meth 


the resourcefulness of the teacher. 
Another ot the 
that ol 


Desp if the claims of 


great duties of the supe! 


visor Is rating or checking of li 


te rehe rs 


sentimentalists that it 


edueational 


sacrilegious for a supervisor to 


short of 


judge his ten he rs. if is nev¢ rtheless a fae 
that that is one of the best excuses for his 
existence | do not see how he would 


he did not think of 
] 


in terms of efficiency-levels 


justify his existence if 
teaching 

The most important duty of the super 
This 


one thing 


visor is that of improving instruction. 
is his main problem. It is the 


that he must keep ever uppermost in his 


mind Naturally a judicious rating of! 


teachers plays an important role in accom 
plishing this result. Every visit the super 
visor makes, every modification of physical 
the chil 


should 


conditions, every regrouping of 


dren, every device of every kind 
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ive the improvement of instruction as its 


Ma val 


In order to modify in tion ively 
very superintendent s niliat 
ith tl laws underlvit its technique 
Ile should be conversant w sson types 
spe | methods of ft rious sub 
ects, and wit} e gene erienes 

successful men as to jualities that 
hould be mnsidered it . e th 
value o nstruetion 

Ex pe supervision, therefor lemand 

scholarly standards bass snow! 
lee of histor 1 cor poraneous ex 
perien supp ented — by school-room 
Visitation, before types st ion may 
be eritically analyzed and properly ap 
raised Fro this Pp t ¢ vies 1 supe! 
visor is a er and his special function is 
nprovement of the teaching act 
rhe last of the great duties the super 
visor is a corollary to the third. Every 
supervisor should be familiar with all the 


approve | ining the 


a ental status of eh ldren and vitl the var 
asuring the edu 
lren Al 


not find the time 


ous units ; 


+ ] ] 
ment ( ¢ 


cational achiev 


though th 


Supe r’\ 


to develop such units or seales, he should, 
for both selenfqt ind pract il reasons, he 


coneerned wit! They are really 


impersonal standards for measuring spe 


“ifie aspects of teaching efficienes Kivery 


standard and every scale that may be used 


to determine more accurately the attain 


nents of pupils or the quality of the teach 


ng, will be weleomed by the alert and pr 


oressive super or. 


These four duties, then, represent the 
scope of supervision. They represent nodal 
points in the supervisory practise of any 


superintendent. At times he must define 


ind prescribe, at other times he must rate 
ust judge 


still 


teachers, at still other times he 


and eriticize the teaching act, and at 





other times he must use impersonal stand 
ards in checking the efficiency of his system. 
We expect to inoculate students, parti 
ularly those who are destined to enjoy pos 
tions of leadership, with these fundamental 
distinetions and with the content associated 
with each. We expect to supply them with 


sane standards for estimating the value of 


their work and with approved methods for 


discovering new criteria. This is the second 
ot the great aims wh ch the College Ol Ed 
A third heavy duty devolving upon 


College of Edueation is the training of 


h vii-S hool teachers. Inde r the rules pre 
scribed by the university and the Depart 
ment of Public Instruction certain requir 

ents are set up for those who propose to 
become teachers in high schools. The great 
} ritv of t students coming to us to | 
prepared this work are voung and 
experiel They hav evel nsidere 
teaching from ft viewpoint of the teacher 
They do not app ite its opportunities 01 
understand its difficu : 

Becaus the syste onor credits 
now in vogue 1n the un rsitv oniv stu 
dents ood ability can qualify for work 
in educatio We ai ssured of a sele 
group. In addition to tl eademic sul 
jects in which they must attain a arked 
deer mr encyv, these prospecti 
teachers are requ 1 to earn fteen credits 


practise and observation. 


versity high school. Arrangements have 
also been made with the city school author 
ities of Minneapolis to provide for practis 
work for a limited number of students. 
Our present high-school faeulty is cor 

posed of persons of reeognized skill as 
teachers They were chosen because of 
their peculiar fitness and expertness in 


their respective fields. Their training 
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tended to include the interests of adult 1 
and women, and that the school plant has 
been opened all hours of the day and even 
ing to serve the needs of the community. 
We shall regard it as quite an achieve- 
able to make our students 


ment if we are 


sensitive to such problems and changes as 
these. In no other way can one appreciate 
the the high 


school as a powertul agent of popular edu 


tremendous significance of 


cation, In no other way ean the student 
understand how an institution which fifty 
years ago was fixed in its structure, author 
itative in its nature and dominated by 
memoriter methods has beeome flexible in 
its organization, democratic in its nature 
and dominated by a spirit of reverence for 
the individuality of children. Our high- 
school faculty and the members of the De- 
partment of Education are attempting to 
define the principles back of these shifts of 
emphasis and to determine the value of the 
materials of the high sehool in terms of 
their social outcomes. 

In addition to these problems, which we 


regard as of primary importance, we are 


also trying to familiarize our students 
with the details of school-room routine and 
with the technique underlying class-room 
instruction. So much disagreement exist 
among high-school teachers with reference 
to these matters as to make our problem ex 
eeedingly difficult. Most of the controver 


sies relating to secondary edueation at 


founded upon the exploitation of special! 
aspects of organization and management 
Only now and then is there an attempt to 
and instruction in 


No institution 


diseuss organization 


terms of principles. could 
possibly satisfy all the requirements now 
being fostered by the high-school author 
ties. No could 
prepare its product so as to insure its sue 


Adjust 


ment of new teachers to local conditions 


training school possib], 


cess in every special situation. 
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, . 
tne special hose 


school employing the new 


every training school ean increase thi 


adaptability of its graduates, every train- 


ne school can give its graduates principles 


serve as criteria for de 


termin 


And 


every training school ean se 


which will 


ing practise when new crises arise. 
in addition 
that 


able degree of skill in the m« 


its st idents have acq red a 


‘epted instruction in those branches which 


they propose to teach. Consequently w 
require our candidates to plan and teach 
lessons representing the different types of 
drill 


deductive lessons. study lessons 


instruction: lessons, induetive and 
apprecia 
and reviews 


model 


representing each of these types taught by 


tion lessons, examinations 


lessons 


We permit them to observe 


our university high-school teachers. 


It should be said that the university 


high school is a typical high school 
‘Flunkers’’ from other institutions ar 
not permitted to enter it. Over-age stu 


dents are now denied admission, and stu 


dents who desire to ‘‘brush up’’ on one or 
the 
them in the university are not permitted to 
enter. We are not 
school to the 

We are conducting and plan to continue to 


develop a typical American high school in 


two studies for purpose of carrying 


running a preparatory 


University of Minnesota 


which any normal student may secure 4 


; 


liberal secondary education or secure spt 
cial training in some of the trunk lines of 
Our high 


facilities will permit, is a model training 


school, as far as iis 


industry. 


school, and not an experimental school 
It is for the use of our students 

Another large problem with which the 
eritic teachers and the faculty of the Col- 
aside 
in the 
methods and subjects they are to teach, is 


We real- 


leve of Edueation are concerned, 


from informing the recruits we get 


that of developing a craft spirit 
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that teaching, except for a few, is not search, which Is being est 
dominated by professional ideals. And _ for the first tin It is 
moreover we know that the motive with the literature bearing upor 
which one enters teaching bears a clos ind seales for measur 
and high relation with his efficiency later. sults has been multiply 
We realize that the best we can do will be Comparatively little has 
none too good. We would warn school au far with the actua issroom 
thorities from expecting too much from material. We propose, if it meets 


any teacher-training agency. No institu- favor, to cooperate with teachers and ot) 


tion can create ability, no institution can school authorities in actually testing out 
endow its students with common sense, n and applying these to th : 
institution ean supply students with a sp state We further propos 


fie for every emergency they may meet. lividual reports have | : 
Some of our students will fail in spite of late the material and to publis} report 
the best we ean do, but most of them for tree distribution to those who are met 
should be better teachers because of th ers of the bureau n tl 


work they have had with us. No normal to establish Minnesota st lards 


school, college of engineering, or college of f the school branches \ 1} of this sort 

dueation should be judged by its failures will entail some ext vO for a time 
We do not J idge one’s abil ty to ust lan pon th Ss ho @or I mid 
guage by the mistakes he makes but by th result it n \ rvisol 


orrectness of his speech. We do not judg ind teaching standards students 


1 teacher’s ability to govern by the fre whom we send out be 1 ne 

quency with which eases of disciplin ne¢ly familiar wit these 1 sul 
rise, but by the absence of cases of dise ‘hievement, and there sl l co th 

pline Similarly every institution in th uurse of al rs a generat ot 

long run should be judged by the number rs who ar tt merely informed as to 

who succeed. As a elass of p ople we are standards it who are no 

ill too prone to reason by the exceptional leals and practises of 1 


se, and that of course is always inimical Now, finally : 


to the best nterests of the Institution Tl ittentiol 1 I lact that tf ( 
College of Education proposes to send out Edueation has 
into the field each year a body of recruits’ students enrolled it ts cours 


well prepared both academically and pro impus and ft lred 


fessionally for teaching. And moreover n Its eXT 


we hope to improve the quality vear by courses. maki tot six hundred 

year. To do this we need your sympa fifty-two in a : 

thetic cooperation, support and frank crit we can not 1 

cism. ural history of : t | 
The College of Edueation hopes to serv: now under wav wl 

the interests of the school people of th mate personal cor 

state by the constructive work it proposes dents 

to do. A project which is likely to be of In this br 

very great value to the teaching force of to deserih things ¢ 


the state is the bureau of cooperative r hich we ar r at tion Wi 
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are working at our special problem as in 
telligently and as industriously as we can. 
We do not want any support to which we 
are not clearly entitled. Wi 
that is 


for no 


‘ ly 
asik 


faith in us not founded on ‘‘ good 


works.’’ We want your support when we 


deserve it, and your criticism when you 


Your cooperation 1s always 
EK dueéa- 


a real need it will 


have a 


Cast 


desired Whenever the College of 


tion is made conscious ot 
I It Is not 


try to satisfy ts business to 


inspect schools or to dictate policies but to 
train teachers. Our faculty believe th 

there is no calling so worthy of exaltation 
as teaching and to that end they will con 
tribute all of their strength and energy. 


This we believe the board of re 


gents and 


program 


every intelligent citizen of the 


state will approve We invite every pr 


fession illy inclined teacher of the state to 


our problem, to realize our 


Kdueatiou 


help us solv 


hopes, to make the College of 


in the Univers tv ol Minnesota a plac ul 


rivaled for the stimulation of healthy edu 


thought, the training of persons 


eational 


ld ol education. the 


for leadership in the fie 
development of a and the in- 
culeation and wise application of the prin- 
nstruction, 


successtul 


Lor ~ 1) 


ciples and ide: 
COFFMAN 


THE ELIMINATION OF WASTE IN THE 
TEACHING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE! 


THE subject of this address is not one of 
my own choosing, but it is one which I a 
particularly glad to have had assigned to 
raise one of the 


seems to me to 


for it 
most vital problems in modern secondary- 


me, 


school education—namely, the problem of 


finding how to so organize the work of the 
A paper presented before the Physics Secti 
Association of Teachers of Science 


November 26, 1915. 


of the Central 


and Mathematics, 
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high school as to find time, amid the ever 
increasing diversity of subjects included in 
the curriculum and the ever growing con- 
tent of each subject, to give to the stude:t 


who ean take a full high-school course such 


thorough and consecutive training in the 


fundamental sciences as a high-schoo] grad 
uate ought to have—such a training too as 
the corresponding student in practically 


every civilized country except our own 


It is a proble m which, as I 
all 
and 


actually gets. 
see it, has scarcely vet been touched at 
Ameriea, 


yet one which insistently demands solution 


in any constructive Way In 
and one which must find solution very soon, 

I am quite aware that it is not the physics 
and hen 
that it may seem out of place on the 


Indeed I am 


not sure that your committee did not in 


teacher’s individual problem, 


pro- 


gram of the physics section 


time to a dis- 


tend that I should devote my 
eussion of the elimination of waste in the 


high schoo] physics COuUrse 


present 
| ‘hoc Se 


bigger problem —one in which there is less 
] 


to take what seems to me a 


likelihood of my setting up and then knock 
which he 
American 


refo1 


down a straw man—on 


ing 


closer to the roots of our whol 
educational system and which is, the 
worthier of the best effort of the most abl 
teachers. 


The 


third or fourth year course in physics have 


methods of teaching our present 
been dissected and redissected in this see- 
tion for the past fifteen years until, if we 
are not all in agreement about every detail, 
we at least know what are our differences. 
Furthermore, when we once get behind our 
party shibboleths and ask how our theories 
actually work out in practise, we find that 
How 
small ean best be realized by taking all the 
written 


the differences are surprisingly small. 


physics texts which have been 


prefaces 


have 


since, say, 1906, skipping all the 


and shunning all the articles which 





been penned by their authors and compar- 
ing the books themselves: or. better still 
by watching the actual conduct of classes 
using these various texts. These books will, 
of course, show the author’s individual 
characteristics; they will show differences 
in stvle, in lucidity of statement, in free- 
dom from errors, in order of arrangement, 
In up-to-dateness ete.: but the most st 

king thing about them, after all, will be their 
fundamental similarity. And the reason 
is not far to seek. It is simply this. Th 
nature and the present state of develop- 
ment of the subject, together with the time 
available and the dictates of experience pr 


scribe somewhat closely the main lines o 


procedure in teaching a year course in 
physies in the third or fourth year in tl 

rh school. Not that I wish to imply that 
the last word has been said even in this 
narrow field, and much less, that most te 

ers of physics can not learn very much 
more than they now know, or, at least. than 
they now practise about the teaching « 
physics. But however good the opportu 
nity for individual improvement may be, 
the fact is that the field about which I am 
speaking has been worked over so many 
times by somany able men for so mat Vv vears 
that adding anything of valu Just now 
promising a task as increasing 
perceptibly the area underneath an equ 


is about as 


lateral hyperbola by moving out far along 
an axis and annexing the space between it 
and the asymptote. 

I shall not, then, waste your time this 
afternoon in attempting to show how we 
can save two minutes on a specific gravity 
experiment, or two hours over the deriva 
tion of a lens formula. I wish rather to 
raise the question as to why we have a 
one-year third or fourth year physics 
course at all, and to ask some other funda 


mental questions as to the relationships of 
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so the three possible units reserved for sci 
ence are generally cut down to two or less. 
From what I can learn from inquiry among 
my acquaintances familiar with high-school 


estimate 18 


conditions, I judge that our 
very liberal if we say that the average 
graduate of the high school has had as 


much as two years of science. Mr. C. H 
Smith tells me that in the Hyde Park High 
School, where statistics have been kept, the 
average is between one and three fourths 
In the University High 
last that it 
probably less than one and one half. 


and two units. 


School. | was 


And 


this is not at all because the science courses 


was told week 


are uninteresting in these schools. Prin- 
cipal Johnson tells me that last year in the 
High the student 


on the subjects which had been ‘‘ very much 


University School vote 


enjoyed’’ ran: History, 67 per cent.; sci- 
Krench, 63 per cent.; 
handwork, 56 per mathematies, 49 
German, 47 per cent.; Latin, 45 
the 


English, 


ence, 66 per cent. ; 
cent. ; 
per cent, ; 
per cent.; English, 43 per cent. In 
Ifyde Park School they ran thus: 
63 per cent. ; French, 61 per cent. ; science, 
599 per cent.; history, 53 per cent.; German, 


» 


) mathematies, 52 


52 per cent. ; per cent.; 


Latin, 41 per cent. So that science in both 
these schools was well up toward the top, 
and I know of no reason to suppose, in spite 
of all the lugubrious talk which is heard 
about interest in science, that this is not a 
perfectly general situation. In the Engle- 
wood High School, 80 per cent. of all grad 
uates have elected Mr. Tower’s physics. 
This whole ‘‘interest’’ question in science 
is one with which I have so little patience 
that 


mark that any teacher who doesn’t 


with the single re- 
make 


any science interesting hasn’t any excuse 


I shall dismiss it 


for being a teacher at all. Seience is pretty 


nearly the only subject in the curriculum 


which you ean searcely help making 


badly 


interesting, no matter how you 


AND SOCIETY (Vou. IIT, 


does not 


stu- 


teach it The fact that 


enter more largely into the 


Sclence 
average 


dent’s course has not in my judgment 


anything whatever to do with interest. It 
is due chiefly, I think, to an administrative 
the nature of th 


situation, to crowded 


curriculum, to the mistaken shoving over 
of the sciences to the later years of the 
course, and to the fact that we have not 
tied them together into a whole but have 


kept them in pellet form so that they have 
been especially easy to crowd out. Like so 
unfortunate American situa 
Is due, I 
ntelligent organization. 

But the fact that a taking a 


normal high-school course can searcely get 


nN any ot her 


' 


+ Los | + ] 
tions, il think, ¢h iv to lae 


student 


in more than three units of science, while 
the average W hich he does vet in is probably 


less than two, raises vital qiles 


two very 


tions. These are 


actually available for science in the high 
school be most effectively 


2. Can another scheme of science in 


struction be developed which will give more 


adequate scientific training to our high- 
school graduates ? 

The first question answered itself very 
quickly for my boy because his mother, 


who is an ardent elassicist. but withal a 


very efficient and practical person, handled 
the case in the omnibus eapacity of judge, 


e trial ran some 


jury and executioner. T! 
**How many units of sci 
anyway?’’ Answer, ‘‘ At 
that settles it. I 
Greek, but | 


for physics, chemistry and 


what as follows: 
take, 
‘*Very well, 


enee can he 
nost three! 


took primarily Latin and 


found time 


biology, because every intelligent person 


ought to know something of those three 


subjects. The need is just as strong now as 
it used to be, so those are the boy’s three 
‘*But,’’ said I, ‘‘ general 
science is a possibility.’’ ‘‘But will he not 


science units.’’ 
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cet all that in his three fundamental se general-scienc irse s 
ences, and in just as interesting and in It does n 
much more thorough and useful form? for the student who ! 
Then, why waste the time on general sci- tage of a full high-secho Ss 
ence? Besides even if that be good, itis a he has a vear of time 1 5 nd 
choice between the good and the indispen s this continual wasting of time in 
sable. Which of the fundamental sciences lower education wl has y 
shall be replaced by the general science?’’ American boy two years a . hind 
And the sentence was pronounced. European brother This w ild per 
Now a mere academic person like myself haps be | nated partially 1 gel 
ould have argued the matter at indefinite eral-science course in the first vear 


length—and in fact, I did sit for a good high school if we were to 1 struct en 


part of a year at bi-weekly intervals wit tirely tl UTSes ! 
a group of savants and discuss this very ences and build t ! 


question—but I am sure that most, if not vear science cours Vl reconstruct 
ill, of vou will agree that the above judge seems to me neither pract e nor desir 
stated the simple commonsense of the gen able, especially since think the resu 


eral-science situation. In fact. I have aimed at can be ym plishe el ! 


never known any one who had given the’ easily and much more naturally art 
subject careful study who felt that the gen- ularly undesirable and ill-advised seems to 
eral-science course Was in any way an ulti e legislation requiring first-vear stu 
mate solution of our high-school] science dents to take t r gel t 


problem This conference which I have This brings me to the s nd and 


just mentioned felt that the place of thi vital question, for it deals wit the poss 


general-sclence course was in the grades. bility of a nstructive progr And 
Dr. Judd has often expressed to me the here I am speaking in part, though not ¢ 
belief that it belongs farther down My  tirely, as an outsider and a theorist. You 
friend, Professor Caldwell, joint author of judgments will here | s good as or bet 
me of the general-science texts, whic than mine. I wish to urge, however, s 

as a matter of fact, I myself had some’ general considerations wl ipled { 
share in getting started, believes that it your experien av possiblv lead to sor 
destination is the first year of the junior real advar 

high school. But this junior high school Let us begin th a comnarison of Amer 


science will have to be something quit in and European s ndarv ed t 
different from the present general science sciences A fi months ago T was as 
course. Neverthel ss, the general-science to pass on the redentials o i voung |) 
course even in its present form does seem who sought entranee to the University o 
to me to fulfil a useful funetion, for with (Chieago. TH e fro . evmnasium i 
the inereasing diversity of our school prob Copenhagen and_ brought his 
lem, with our domestic-science courses, and schedule. w) | ned. Tr 
our agricultural courses and our two-yea science, it had been as f s: In the six 
course, and our vocational courses gen- year from the end, /. ¢., at t erage agi 
erally, there are quantities of students who of twelve, the students in this school had 
can not take more than a single year of begun simultaneous phvsies lemistr 


science, any vay. For such the present ind botany \ .¥ ' s for fiv 
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straight years, three hours per week, chem- 
istry for five years, one hour per week; 
botany for fours years, one hour per week. 
Zoology began in the fifth year from the 
end and continued for five years, two hours 
per week, My Danish informant told me 
that this 
Scandinavian 


was the uniform schedule in all 


countries. This schedule 
relates, | suppose, to the ‘‘real’’ gymnasium, 
However, a young friend of mine who is a 
graduate of one of the German classical 


gymnasia informed me last month that even 


in these conservative schools all pupils 
start at about the age of twelve with 
physics, chemistry and biology and cover 


in several years fully as much ground as is 
covered in our best high schools in courses 
in these three subjects The text-books used 
in these schools I have studied somewhat! 


carefully myself. They correspond quite 


closely with ours. Most of them develop 
the subject in essentially the way used in 
our standard texts. I have examined, to 
the French elementary texts in physics and 
find them more complete and more difficult 
than ours. I am told by those who should 
know that the science instruction in France 
is even more thoroughgoing than in other 
countries in Europe. 

At any rate, there can be no questicn 
the 
main facts 

l. In all 
recognition of 
for all 


training in all three of the subjects, phys- 


about essential eorrectness of thes 


European countries there is 


universal the fundamental 


importance students of thorough 


ics, chemistry and biology, with the strong 
est emphasis thrown upon the physies. 
the diffi- 


culty as that given in our secondary school 


2. Instruction of about same 


is begun in all three of these subjects at 
about the age of twelve and homogeneous 


these studies in parallel 


three to 


groups pursue 


through from five consecutive 


years. 
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) 


3. There is probably no highly civilized 
country in the world in which the average 
student is not given more thorough training 
in these fundamental sciences than he is 
given in the United States 

Now I should be the last 
world to urge that everything is good be 
The 
pean ideals as to both men and institutions 
Men 


nations whom we thought great and glori 


person in 


cause it is European. world’s Euro 


are to-day lying in the dust. and 


ous have proved themselves, in some re 
to be 
Nevertheless the universal ex 
Thre 


spects at least. pitifully ignoble and 
unworthy. 
perience of the European nations in 
matter of the teaching of the sciences may 
vet have a lesson for us, particularly if the 
procedure suggested by it shows itself upo: 
analysis to be based upon sound principles 


Now 


seems to me absolutely sound 


the first of these principles which 


s that ph 


which is as well 


ics is a science adapted as 


any scienee, perhaps better adapted than 
any science, to arouse the interest and to 
appeal to the understanding of the child 
of from twelve to fourteen years of ag 


Why have we in the Chicago schools pushe i 


it off into the fourth year? I ean not cor 
Logically it 


Well-known 
them, 


place for it 


first 


ceive of a worse 


Comes 
Judd 


repeatedly expressed the view that it ought 


unquestionably 


educators, Dr among have 


to be first. Those interested in the peda 


mathematics have repeatedly 


rory of 


urged that physies precede or accompany 


the mathematies, so that the former’s 
wealth of material might be available for 
illustrative purposes in the latter. But 


the biological sciences now actually 


do precede in the United States, and since, 
the 


since 


further, advantage claimed for gen 


eral science of coordinating the differen‘ 
sciences can be gained just as well anid 
without any waste at all by teaching the 


three separate sciences in parallel, what I 
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| ) dif 
oul : the European | 
stressing physics, but simply the European 
plan of a continuous three vear se 
course in which physics, chemistry and 
shall be taught in parallel, Sa\ 
‘ | oO urs per wee 
What are the obj ms to such a plan 
nd what is to be gained by it Let 
. Oo ons first It has | 
! he physies should com t 
t course becaus he student needs | 
mathen s rder to help him in his 
physics Phis ntet n has always 
seemed t mi untenabl Ther s no 
! } Ss! ded elementary physics 
even as it is now taught, except the s 
plest algebra equations with one un 
O ind the single geometrical prop 
S on of the proport ynality of the sides o 
! ir trial s Last vear I had 


the publie schools (the Ray School) and | 


found that. entirels unbeknown to me, hi 
had been taught in his grade work how to 


cles, and that he was 


handle similar tria 
ually solving problems with their aid 
1 found too that he was solving algebra 
At the pres 


then, all the rudimentary math 


equations with one unknown. 
ent time, 
maties needed for high-school physics is be 
ng tanght in the grades. If it were not 
we could teach it in connectio 
physics in an extra half hour of tim 
Having always believed that we pushed 


off the physics to too late a period, 1 be 


gan this fall an experiment on this same 
boy who was then just entering the high 
school He had just passed his twelfth 
birthday and was, therefore, from one to 
two years younger than the average first 
year high-school boy. Under normal con- 
ditions I would have preferred to put him 
with a class in physics of his age and ad 


vancement, but. 


able, I put him into a class of seventeen 


no such elass being avail- 
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tinuity, thoroughness, and a _ well-trained 
efficient product are secured because thi 
whole course is planned for the regular, 
normal student Ilere, too often, every 
sound pedagogical principle is saerificed to 
the convenience of the irregular, abnormal 
and inefficient student. Why should we 
put up our science in tabloid doses just to 
make it as convenient as possible for an) 
student to begin at any time he wants to, 
to take just as many tablets as his co: 

venience or his whim suggests, and to stop 
taking at any time without suffering tl 

slightest conceivable inconvenience? Why 
should we not rather plan a consecutiv: 
three-year science course for students who 
plan to take a full high-school course, even 
if irregular students should suffer some 
trifling inconvenience because of their irreg- 
ularity? With the cooperation of schools 
between which transfers are most likely to 
be made it could be done with almost no in 
convenience or loss due to transfers, any- 
way. No new texts are needed at the start, 
for the courses in the individual sciences 
need not differ essentially from those now 
given. They would simply be taught in 
parallel, and for the sake of gaining the ele- 
ment of coordination which is urged for the 
general selen ‘e, it would be desirable that 
all three sciences, physics, chemistry and 
biology, be taught by the same teacher or 
teachers or at least under the immediat 

supervision of one head science teacher. Of 
course there would be some omissions from 
the present texts and ultimately some re- 
construction of the present courses, but no 
very radical changes are needed. 

Now let us enumerate some of the ad- 
vantages of such a plan: 

1. Most students who took science at all 
would have a continuous, systematic, pro- 
gressive three-years’ course in the funda- 
mental sciences—a result which would be 


welcomed, I think, by practically all edu- 


‘ators, whether scientists, classicists 
philosophers. Students might, of course, 
drop out after one or two vears, but if they 
did so they would know that they had not 
finished their first course in any one of the 
sciences. They would not be encouraged 
to think that they had completed their 
scientific education because they had had 
the equivalent in some one subject ol 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks.’’ 

2. Pupils would begin both the physica 
and biological sciences at tl 
ning of their high-school course at the ag 
at which their minds are most alert and 
eager for such work 

3. The utterly ridiculous situation of 
the most fundamental of the sciences being 
pushed off to the last year of the high 
school would be at an end, and this change 
would have been made not at the expense 
of biology, but greatly to its advantage, for 

4. The physical and biological studies 
would supplement each other through thr 
years of the pupil’s growth and all the ad 
vantages now claimed for general science 
would be gained without the loss of a year 
of time and without the necessity of ar 
eonstruction of courses in the individual 
sciences which decades of trial and elimi- 
nation and addition in both Europe and 
America have brought to their present 
form. 

5. The advantage to mathematics of be- 
ing taught to students who were having vr 
had had enough of physics to make its con- 
crete imagery available for the mathemat 
ics course would be very great. 

6. The days of tabloid science would be 
at an end and one of the chief evils of 
American education in science, namely, lack 
of any intelligent organization, would have 
been corrected. The work of the individ- 
ual teacher in the better schools in this 
country seems to me to be in no way in- 


ferior to the best work in Europe. The 


perpen eae 


ao RE m= 
an aon 
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element in which we are hopelessly bel ho r d 
Is organization, pulsory dr In t i 
I realize, gentlemen, that this is a big ‘ ; r 
problem—that is what makes it so inte a 
esting and so worthy of your best efforts. — Re readiness 
I realize too that it is not your prol m ne ' ; 
mone, for you are helpless without the P ; 
operation of principals and superint : tar | 
ents, but if vou g them with a that litary t1 
structive program, I think they will lend a some deer to redu 
willing ear I realize too that one man and lege me ‘ 
one school can not swing it alone. But if r} t 
is worth doing then the science teachers of ‘' sel i 
ty like Chicago are big enough to put it ‘ ' 
rough Is not an experiment of this 
prepared d ! 
nd at least worth trving in the U } ° 
rvic t ( t 
States R. A. MILLiKAN 1 t d . 
D MENT OF Puys 
[ OF ( - 2 , 
bits « pI t i ! 
ilt from drill 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS Members of th 
MILITARY DRILL AT THE UNIVERSITY O} the committee's report d 
WASHINGTON ! id. ‘ 4 
Computsory military drill for all male st tiem for times of net —~ 
dents during their first two years of residence suche aubiorte an mailites , 
at the University of Washington will continue — ,}, try and the stu rat 
as a part of the curriculum. The faculty, act n infantry tactics. Drill. ¢ erted. 
ing for the first time on the matter after a f little walue as ented Route 
deliberation of several weeks, expressed its ciplinary virtue ; exp e for the student. | 
will at the January meeting, voting 68 to 27 in as to time and 1 . d sauine 
favor of the report of the committee which and inefficient from a militar tandpoint 
recommended continuing the work of the cadet 
corps as at present organized. Many of those CORRESPONDENCE STUDY IN MASSACH( 
voting against the report were not opposed to MASSACHUS} ly to | 
drill, in itself, but disliked compulsion. g by mail the ¢ 
Twice the state legislature imposed com- respondence-Study D r 
pulsory military training upon the university tribution A i t } 
by attaching a rider to the appropriations bill. Transcript t 
At the last session, however, no mention was tension depart t O) 
made of drill, and the authorities at the uni- ort the most 
versity deemed themselves free to consider and work is tl ‘ i! Ar 
decide the question of abolition which had been eans Ther ! 
raised by interested parties within and with- wage earner! M I 
out the institution. have t 
A committee of seven members of the faculty n citize r 


held sessions extending over a yx riod of eight 10 
weeks, and received the representations of vari- comn 


individuals and political parties need as b 


ous societies, 


eo 


ah o> 
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Mechanics; Advanced shop Mathematies 
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ng; Mechanical 
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Drawing; Descriptive Geometry 
Drawing: 


tical Steam Engineeri 


and 
resting 


. 
Refrigeration; 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


t r t ‘ seventeen members t 
ll be remembered. Volume | \ s ( 
~ AND S ry cont full detail riiusG 
l CI the administrat } I I N N 
Professor FF. EK. Holm: lately dean of ~ : 
I Scho reply by President Kk bur Coll 


LD. H. Curistensen, for the past fifteen ve l at lhe el } } 
superintendent of the publie sehools of Sal have « ted t pr 
Lake City, has an ineed to the board of edu e1ghtec ‘ ! ! 
eation that he will retire from edueat | eo t ‘ 
work at the close of his present term of offic high sel 
next June PRrort 1 


Cue January number of Studies in Philol the depart ‘ 


t /, a quarterly } urnal pul 


guage departments of the University of North > 


Carolina, which is now in press, will be a to spect | 
memorial to the late Charles Wesley Bain, 

the Greek department of — th Iniversits pals 

Among the contributors to this number ar eat 
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masters’ Association of New York and Vicin- graduate school 
was held at the Columbia University Club, AMHERST COLLEGE has rv ved $250,000 f 


January 22. The address was bv Phili library building as a memorial t n alur 


ties of Diplomacy ’ WELLESLE\ Cou! } } > res re ] $150,000 
Tuy Bryn Mawr rraduate scl] ol is to ™ towards a fund for a new 1dministrat 


. . = 
ices of the head of its department uilding from a 


nology at Pittsburgh. Dr. Gordon will d iddition to the endowment of Cornell Univer 
te a portion of her time to the Bureau of sity will be one of the chief ms in ec 

Mental Tests, which aims to be of help to stu tion with the semi-centennial celebr 

dents in the selection of their courses and in 1@ university as planned by tl board I 

the efficient prosecution of their studies She trustees Chree days, starting October 


ll give instruction in psychology to stu 1918, will be devoted to the e ratio () 


dents in the women’s college, and will also tober 7, the second day, has been selected for 
h psychological esthetics to students in the chief events in view f the { t that ex 
e school of applied design. actly fifty years will have elapsed at that tin 


se : ’ since the first class entered the universit: 
[HOMAS W ALTER SWAN has been elected T) , 
° >. , Sie ne unve 
prote ssor OT law In Yale University and dean . 

founder of the university, by Andrew D 


White, counsellor of Ezra Con ll and th 
university's first pre ident, will be a feature 


of the celebration 


the law schoo] Ll was associate with 


] 
Professor Beale of the Harvard Law School 
organizing the law department of the Uni 
' Chicago and has since been engaged 


. oe > S are under oe fap ¢) atric: 
private practise i} Chie; ). Hi will 3 PLAN ar 1C! ! I l ru 





i p l suc 
ceed Prof, Henry Wade Rogers. as th f a new dormitory Princeton campu 
latter’s work as judge of the United States the money r whicl to be given by tl 
Circuit Court makes it ny sible for hin CASSEUS r 1902 to 1912 — ry 
continue the administrative duties though he building, which is to cost $220,000, will 

ill retain a professorship in the law school tain 86 single rooms and 56 double rooms 
Three instructors in the coll were pro The sum of $70,000 has already been raised, 
moted to a sistant profi ssorships as follow and as soon as the amount has been iners ised 
Lawrence Mason, 04 and ’13 P} D.. English: to $100,000 work will be begun 
Raymond Thompson Hill, 04 and ’11 Ph.D A “pian for the development of the U 


French, and Henry Laurens, Ph.D.. a gradu versity of California Medical School” has 
of Harvard University, biology. In th just been i f 
eal school, James Alfred Honeij, M.D.. the university as a policy to be worked toward 
lufts, OS, has been appointed assistant } TI J 


r of medicine in el arge of radi logy Hy ere ased to a total of $1 2,221 per annum its 








1 th pl lIncreast 
Nearly 100 ] delphians, prominent t] 
medical, | d social worlds, have b 

me memb the committ in cl 
the can The additional endow: 
vhich is bi sought, would be distril d 

s follows: $260,000 for increased salaries 
eg tipment ; $100,000 to endow the d r f 
of pharmacology; $75,000 for the depart 

r diseas children; $50,000 for ad 
t il scholarships, and $25,000 fo 
expenses 

James J. Pi (AN, brother of t v 
provost of the University of P: Ivan 
recently presented to the school of educat 

pedag 4 | librar which is 1 bi £ ! 
stalled on the shelves of the librar T) 
gift is a memo1 the donor 

Tue San Francisco Girls’ Union has g 

$5,000 to the U1 sity rf CC; I t 

dow a scholarship for a wom ident 

Wituiam Sranistaus Murpuy, a Harvard, 

85, man, who has died leaving no heirs, has 

given his property by will to Harvard College, 

the income to provide scholarsl for met 
bearing his surname. It is est ted that th 
estate s rti yut $35,000 It is st lat 
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democracy Dritair d ed beeau 
British officer rattled f Mn 1 that str 
British democra vill 1 the war; and, 
ng saved Brit d ed Europe, Brit 
democracy | take 1 care that militarism 
trongly « ed 
A supert eC! Britain might note 
t t thre ! fer ft ti tr rhe 
t it ! t | ! ( estat shed ‘ idet 
cory t dae re tr mh the 
d inteer tr ! cory that t 
ht rvi pract the « 
t that matter Britain to-d Let | 
make enquirk dhe d that t e who 
can not ht ar \ luntary services 
I] sick re «ck hemselves to the 1 
tional cause 1) Cl in Britain . 
trial d demoer d led that it must 
wih the I 


shock; we hav« 


at te rmined th at 


not else for the moment matters, until the 
fight vol Prussian militarism must receive 
its death-blow ind the terms r peace ist 
he wh that Prussian militarism will not 


weld man power, steel power 


into an aggressive fight- 


are become mat rialist Cc, 


attain our goal; the war must be won, and wi 
are become subordinate parts of a national 
firhtine machine in ord r to g iin 3 great a 


dvantage that we can materially 


of such a crime against 


recurrence 
We a democracy in 
1in has but one thought; and the 


rit, becomes a soldi r. while his 


prevent n 
humanity. arms. 


Brit 


are 


colleague, who is unfit, runs a eadet-corps, so 


that his boys may be ready to fight if needed. 


We drill an officers’ 


of cadets because 


training corps or a corps 
but 


surrender democraey either 


we have need of tirhte rs, 


we do not thereby 
to the ma- 
this 


to a 


militarist or to an army 


and 


our way 


Prussian 
We 


war in particular, but 


chine. loathe w: in general, 
we @ 
wars less prob- 
the need 


for a 


goal, which will make 
able, shall hold bacl 


arises ¢ Beeause we create a n 


we when 


s 


and 


achine 


AND 


again, Wl 
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Prof r Ell rth Hu has s 

his r The Distribut of Civil 
t thi t that | | regarded the 
home the est « Kurop 
We. Brit lin. ial iil ia 
erested his test nd } rr f for t} 
tter - al ; 
profession and uy hie ! d | 

erat of edueator | p . 

¢ rd? ' : 

the d n B 
dutte ere t h) : | y 
render d veratie pr 1] 

There is an ideal be t 
the eri l We use t 

d. o he ‘ , | tn 
restr = criminal tivit 
efforts at the same time t ly remed 
treatment. This ideal fits the pr it situ 
ti Force, the quintessence of brute fot 
s required to apprehend the ar ri l 
to restrain him from future outbr H 
criminality is based upon material things 
men, steel and chemicals—and his treat t 
in the future will involve restraint upon | 
resources of these material tl We reco 
nize the problem as a great one; we, ther 
fore, sacrifice much to perfect the means 


whereby we mav reach 


our 2g 


and we proceed to tr 


democracy in the 
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And ifte 
Is no 
f Brit 
the Prussian crimin: 
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re 
s} n d th will find 
the men at home equally sure of the dangers 
f militarism, d jointly they will make a ! 
new Britain The war has given many things \ 
new values, and democracy will be strong 
‘ izh ft make the most out of the new i] 
tuation, to raise Britain and British demo- deal mor 
ratic « lizat to a height far greater tha | - 
it of the days before the war. Thinking 
me! d the ne rmies are full of such met 1 
i t | be purged and strengthened by the 
rials which have come to us al] I r HY 
B. C. Watts : 
| sineen |O 
t \ 
QUOTATIONS 
THE PROFESSORS’ UNION t ni t 
THE recent martyrdom of Dr. Scott Near nst the pr 
rt pat pondered and dig 
ec} t hands of t istees of t 
I P 5\ s stil } e. H 
t} ' » | thie — d pr —— } rr rte? 
Dr. Near Ss nursing his unds 1 con 
| t t 1 [ versity, but | u . 
goes mat Academie freedon d | 
t is, tl nalienable right of everv collec thout t ! 
structor to make a fool of himself d | their sons t 
1] | vealy, temperat Se] ‘ I 
prattle about every subject under heaven. t rash and sudd ut lubdu U 
his classes and to t publi d st Keep : . 
the payroll or be reft therefrom onlv bv elal t d 
rate process, is cried to all the winds by tl { For 
rganized dons rt t 
| A con nittec t the Ameri 1 Ass t ! 
f Pr sors, appointed to set forth the means { r 
f guaranteeing cademie freedon | capres 
made a report vhich the “ dangers ” to tha ' 
prime necessity t treatment | pr come not 
fessors of ques s he political and tl 
cial sciences” are dwelt on. The governing the pother 1 
bodies of privately endowed colleges ar freedon 
largely men who have been successful in pr versity nd rem tudent \ 
vate business enterprises. When th politica dom! Why 
ind social scientists attack economie cond need have ly t 
tions or commercial practises they are likel: Amer ‘ 
to come into conflict with these men, the rey fessors Wi 
resentatives of * vested interests,” those bogies vould count 
of the innovators and radicals. tor 
It may be worth while to make the perhaps — uni The N ) 
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THE PROFESSOR’S PLACE IN THE WORLD 


A YEAR ago, the American Association of 


University Professors appointed a_ special 


committee of fifteen, to consider the subject 


of academic freedom and 
The 
made public. To say that 


al d 


importance of the 


tenure. 
been 
marks 


the 


academic 


report of this committee has 


now 


it bears the 


of such careful accurate thought as 


subject dk serves, and as 


deliberateness of the committee’s action 


the 
implies, would be 


this admirable 


to do less than justice 


document. So excellent is its 


of every essential element in th 
form, 
paper 
upon it 


presentation 


not only in substance but also in 


ease, 


that. were it possible to get the whole 


comment 
Wholly 


professional 


read by the general public, 
from ex 
onesided- 


it presents with uncompromising clear- 


would be superfluous. free 


aggeration and from 
ness, 
ness, and yet with all necessary qualifications, 
those principles upon the recognition of which 
depends the maintenance of an American pro- 
fessorate upon the plane on which it should 
stand; and it is hardly too much to Say that 
in the compass of its twenty-two brief pages 
can be found a chart to which university au- 
thorities and outside critics may safe ly be re 
ferred for the resolution of any doubt con- 
cerning the proper status of the professor | 
his 


board of the 


fundamental relations to the governit 


university and to the community 
at large. 

At the very foundation of the whole subject 
lies a proposition which ought to be axio 
matic, and which in point of fact is coming to 


ed, 


“Js not vet so 


be more and more generally recogniz but 
which, as the committee says, 
universally aceepted as it should be in our 
American institutions.” This is that, except 
in those few institutions which are content to 
be classed as mere proprietary establishments, 
the trustees of a university must be regarded 
as “trustees for the public.” Rarely, indeed, 
would this proposition be explicitly denied. 
But it was precisely because it was not clearly 
and firmly apprehended that the University 


of Pennsylvania got itself into the sad mess 


AND SOCIETY \ 





of the Nearing case, al d, on 


the other hand, 
complete recognition of this prin- 


that fi of the 


it was the 


ciple rmed the crowning merit 


admirable new code of procedure by the adop 
tion of which the trustees of that university 
not only wiped out the discredit attaching to 
that incident, but did a signal service to the 


universities of the whole country. 
Closely connected with this elementar 

is the question of the nature of the professor’ 

calling. The committee finds it desirable “ to 


restate clearly 


the chief reasons, lying in th 
nature of the university teaching profession, 
why it is to the 
office should be one both 


independence 


publie il terest that the pr 


it places the necessity of 


these reasons 


status for the professorate in 
attracted into its ranks “ men of tl 


ability, of 


may be 
and 


The at 


sound learning, 


highest 
strong and independent character.” 
raction of high pecuniary returns is, and al 
ways will be, absent; nor is it, 1 


in the opinion 
of the I 


yuld 
he drawn into this profession by the magni 
offers”: 


committee, “ desirable that men sl 
tude of the economic rewards which it 
all the more needful, then, is it that “ men of 
high gifts and character should be drawn into 
it by assurance of an honorable and secure 
position, and of freedom to pe rform honestly 
and according to their own consciences the di 
which 


them.” 


and funct th 
rf the 


In enforcing the point that the 


tinctive important 


nature < profession lays upon 
me mbers I 
but 


of the trus 


the faculty are “the appointees, not in 
any proper sense the employees,” 


tees, 


the committee has hit upon a peculiarly 
happy analogy: 


So far as the university teacher’s inde] 
of thought and utterance is e 
n other regards—the relationship of profe 
trustees may be compared to that bety 
of the federal 


points them. 


courts and the executive 


University teachers should be 


conelusions reached 


stood to be, with respect to the 
and expressed by them, no more subject to the cor 
trol of the 


control of the president, with respect 


trustees, than are judges subject to the 


to their de 


cisions; while, of course, for the same reaso: 
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stees are I I ‘ respo Ss t fi r 
ft presume oO agTes é pinions or té 
ances of professors, than the president can be as 
sumed to apy e of i leg reasonings f 


highest 


it this independ 


the reasons 


to the nation th: 


why it 1s of the 


Upon 
mportance 


ence of thought and expression be assured, 
the committee says much that we should be 
glad to quote; but it is the less necessary to 
do so because the point nas been repeated 
isted upon in these columns. Whether tl 


nstitution be trustees, represent 


ing primarily the wishes of wealthy founders 


and benefactors, and drawn largely from the 


same class, or whether it be a state university 


and therefore subject to the control of popul 


opinion, there is alike danger of a warping 


or suppression of the free play of disinterested 


scientific thought; a danger against wh 


othing can serve as protection 
utterance for men of ind 


such freedom of 


pendent mind as is demanded by the pr 
‘iples set forth in this report, and provided 


wire 


assurance of 


for in the “ ‘al prop with which it 


closes. this freedom 


rmitted to serve 


the 


should not be p as a prote: 


tion for the incompetent, loud-mouthed, 


or the hare-brained is fully taken into account 
what is demanded is not 


vuld 


before 


and provided for; 


that men shi be retained in their 


that, 


such 
but is taken, th 


men fitted to 


action 


cases should be passed upon by 


posts, 


in other words, by 
* The 


committee, 


judge competent men ot 


their own calling. existence of this 


association,” says the in eonclud 
ing its “General Declaration of Principles,” 
‘must be construed as a pledge , not only that 
the profession will earnestly guard those lib 
erties without which it can not rightly render 
its distinctive and indispensable service to 
society, but also that it will with equal ear- 
standards of 


scientific in- 


nestness seek to maintain such 


professional character, and of 
tegrity and competency, as shall make it a iit 
instrument for that service.” We congratu- 
late the committee on the evidence which the 
quality of its report furnishes of the fitness of 
the American professorate to fulfil this high 


The New York Evening Post 


function. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATUR! 
High Sel nd ¢ ss Ma 


books that profess t le t ‘ 

n his high-s l prol t | 
necessary to appr a f ‘ 
cautior Is he t 1ecept a , - 
his entire educati il | 1 

basis, or s | t Shape ! | i 
enced solely by the pract 

management’ Among t I 

have ! d rece { ( t t T 1 
nite « ct son the lest ] 
1 very few deserve general r i 
proval. Such a book t ! | t 


, ' p ] that deter r 
procedure, was Prof S. ’ r 
“Methods of Teaching High S 
(Ginn & C 1915); such t tot I 
the point orgal t i ‘ 
tl volur ndicated I t 
article 

There don tes t f Mr. Hol 
1 catholic spirit ! d 1 t itter 

ces he reco es that ft r I ] 
place amid the conflicting tendenci n hig 
school development here is recorded in tl 


publication an extensive experience of 


an open-mi! 


meeting these pr iblems Hy re re factor 


which are at present distinctly more valual 
than premature adopt rf cod 
of high-school pr lure ha iple 
yvears henes I I T rthr ? isu 
less, In tl | | t 

there is evidence i dor I 
whole high-school questior til n th 


seething formative stage We find empl 


placed, and we are grateful for it, upon th 
needs of organiz: t | me! 
upon sound instructio It is well to have 
these matters of actu truction accent 
ated, seeing that tl re danger of i 
creasing neglect a1 g the  present-da 


teachers. 
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There can be no doubt that the most erving 
evil in our seeondary teaching is lack of 
knowledge, of broad vision, of readily avail 
able information on the part of our teachers. 
They do not bring to their work aeccuraey and 
a resourceful grasp of detail. It has been lack- 
ing in many cases in the training they received 
in their own secondary-school life. It is not 

ured by the character of the college re- 
rements; approximation to knowledge, a 
certain hazy attainment rather than precision 

nd accuracy of information often make it im- 
possible for the teacher to speak with definit 
authority on the topic he handles. He is 
amiably indefinite in his own teaching, and 
being often uncertain in his views, does not 
control the work of his pupils toward accu- 
racy. The usual tests which suffice to deter 
mine graduation from college are inadequate 
to establish that proficiency in knowledge and 
content which should be deemed essential in 
the case of every teacher. It is much to Mr 
Hollister’s credit that he ranks actual knowl- 
edge high in the seale of teaching capacity. 

Acquaintance with the many devices sug- 

sted for the measurement of efficiency is 
valuabl is far as wt goes. Many of them 
would be superfluous if the teaching power 
were based on definite and accurate attain 
ment, and were transmitted from a teacher in 
easy control of the material, to pupils who 
would then prove responsive to a direct and 
positive guidance. Much of the talk about 
incitement and originative effort of the pupil 
emanates from teachers who are themselves 
unsound in the fundamentals of their subject 

Mr. Hollister’s discussion invites constant 
thought; thus, the tables that he presents on 
pages 22 to 39 embodying the principal legal 
facts concerning high schools in the various 
states, might be made the basis of a year’s dis- 
cussion in any training college. What a 
medley is suggested, for instance, in the tabu 


lation of these questions: Conditions of ad 


inission; supervision and instruction of high 
schools; text-book prescription; teachers’ 
qualifications! 

There is a sanity in many of Mr. Hollister’s 


utterances, distinctly reassuring in these days 


of ill-considered generalizations Is it not 
, in determining just 
what proportion of a curriculum should go to 


meet the demands of society we are still at a 


loss for data? I ther rds, we lack alto 
ther the proper basis for discussion of thes 
uestions \ n, 18 it s to some edu 
iti 1 Hotspur that Mr. H ter finds the 
educat l « St tis! school sys 
tems not without its advantages? It saves 
many a community from costly experiments 
with ill-advised plans. In his temperate but 
firmly expressed judgments we realize wit 


what grave conditions in high-school exper! 
mentation he has personally been brought into 
contact. “ There is need of a definit plan for 
conducting educational experiments by states 
This should be done at state expense, under 
competent direction and in typical situations: 
the results, clearly pointing out difficulties and 
dangers as well as advantages, should be sup 
plied to all school officials.’ We realize of 
course that an extreme central ning tendency 
is inadvisable for our country, but that need 
not involve us in wasteful reiteration of ex 
periments that have been tested elsewhere and 
found ineffective. 

Under the form of a polite phraseology there 


obtrude themselves frequently truths that must 


e unpalatable in some quarters. Note, for 
stance, his comment or the desire of cer 


tain school boards for teachers of the highest 


ssible qualifications; “it is problem in 
economics as well as a matter of ideals.” In 
ther words cease talking about your eduea 
tional ideals, be ready to pay for them It 
may be a matter of personal preference that 
makes me single out such features as the dis 
cussion of the supervisory function that should 
devolve upon the school principal. One might 
almost demand a still greater emphasis of this 
very point—that the guidance of the younger 
teachers should be the most solemn duty of 
the principal and the experienced teachers on 
his staff. We can not deny that there is at 
this point a very serious defect in our teaching 
system. Our older teachers (principals and 
heads of departments) do not feel with suffi- 


cient vividness that professional pride which 


if 

* 
1 
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ly 
develop its pot the t bod 
Or d I lk tr pon t I 
j ly that lider ¢ 
( tribut be se Wwe re not ver ! | 
t tl ire themselves po ssors of d } 
, tandard that ft know hat <« ‘ ‘ 
di te nit Che ! at ll event I 
ired experience, and even the scholarly . | 
pirant may render hi vork more effeetiv 1} 
* utilizing expert pr sional att ent ( ( 
Mr. Hollister m be commended as 
de on the ques 1 of the internal CY t 
t of schools; thor hly committed t | 
mocratic sel | orga tion he pror r 
st th ry ter tudent 1 i 
| tural d eal « lit On 
lestis ( ther ( te 
brief words the merits of th tuation; ] I r | t | 
mments are a valuabk d t te I ul qu t | rs t 
5 miliar with the tor t various prob | d 


Readjustment of the School Orgar 
le he favors the tendency toward red det r 
> f the 12-year program into 6 and 6, or 6 : r 
plus 3 plus 3, he warns (page 93) nst J SACH 
mplicating the situation, and impeding ' 


progress on the part of the radical promoters 
of industrial education who are urging this ad- EDUCATIONAL 
. justment largely in the interests of trade edu RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


eation. A care ful study of pages 115 a 1 116 THI SIZ} OF rH! ( TTY} t FROM WHICH 


j ; 
may safely be suggested to those who propos FELLOWS ARE APPOINTED AT 

; to undertake the vocational guidance of pupils HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The seriousness of responsibility involved is Tuere | beer eat d f d 

. disclosed in no uncertain language, and some n rec t ! 
of the methods already in vogue are subjected nd M 


to a searching scrutiny (pages 118 and 119). lack et f ! 
The quality of Mr. Hollister’s experience fact t 

entitles to considerable consideration his utter 

ances in Part IIT., on Class Management and It is the pract tie 


leaching; in his school visitations he has ob 


- 

; 

- 
- 
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tanding.” 
used by 
Harvard. 


Us¢ d or 


~ we served r xclu- 
intellectual at 


fellowship wa 
men of the highest 


and of the gr 


ny the 
ively for 
tainments atest promise as pro 
ductive | 
lowship in Harvard University would be good 
evidence that the appointee had been well pre 
pare d to do graduate work. 
This study has been made 
I! nner 


Harva 


secure d and 


Irom the last publisl 


rd University the 1 

institution 
which as received and 
was the purpose 
of the United 


States Commissioner of Education, to find out 


the ° f graduation. It 
then, by means of the Report 


the size of the undergraduate department of 
the institutions at the time of the graduation of 
the fellows. Since more graduated in 1912 than 
any other one year the labor was lessened by 
determining the size of the college in the year 
of 1912 for each of the Then, 


1912 from which all 


fe llows. further, 


the size of the colleges in 
graduate students received their first degrees 
was determined. Most of the Harvard gradu- 
ate fellowships are open to graduates of all 
A few deeds of gift make the fellow- 


ships open only to Harvard graduates and a 


} 
college S. 


few others ask that preference be given gradu 
ates of Harvard College. 

The question is, How many students in the 
Harvard graduate school are from a college of 
many of this number 


a given size and how 


were singled out as peculiarly worthy through 


AND 


scholars.” An appointment to a fel- 


SOCIETY 


honored 
» of fel- 
itutions ? 


first con- 


1an 100 students, 

to 300, ete 
La results ' 
Of the eighteen first group eleven 
came from institutions with less than thirty 
five students. Of the y-eight in group 


two, nineteen were fr olleges with from 
150 to 200 students. 


We may make other groupings. 


Students 
Fellows 
Ratio 


Students ¢ ( 
Fellows 10 y j 


Ratio ltolOlto1llto 22 1to141to10 


Of course, there can be no conclusion drawn 
from these data as to the size of college which 
prepares most efficiently for graduate work. It 
does warrant the conclusion that men, whether 
connected with 
ought to be chary with disparaging remarks 


large or small institutions, 


about the small college. 
Grorce B. RAaNnpDELS 
ALMA COLLEGE, 


ALMA, MICHIGAN 








